whom Fame had an eye; and between Cox and Prout aii
arrangement for mutual protection was made, not to sell their
drawings at the same shops. It was with such associations and
under such influences, that Cox finally turned his undivided
attention to the more orthodox forms of picture-making.

Meanwhile let it be noted that his scene-loft experience was
no mere interlude. If old Mr. Barber had taught him the
importance of correct drawing, it was surely De Maria who
gave him his first real insight into breadth, handling and effect,
and if some of these qualities were to be overlaid for a time,
it was doubtless the recollection of them that aided Cox in his
later exploration of the moods of Nature. We shall not go far
wrong if we decide that De Maria was an outstanding master
for Cox.                                                                             *

Solly tells a charming anecdote of how in 1813, after Cox
had joined the Society of Painters in Water Colours, he recog-
nized in a visitor to the exhibition his former 'chief. With his
unfailing courtesy, Cox re-introduced himself with some
acknowledgment of his great indebtedness to De Maria in
art matters.

'What!' returned old De Maria. 'Are you the David Cox,
the painter of this picture, the same young lad who used to
grind my colours at Birmingham? Then, indeed, I assure you
that, if I taught you something formerly, I have now learnt a
great deal more from you.'*

A distinguished courtesy and that of a true artist!

* Though substantially the same, Hall's version of the anecdote is phrased somewhat
differently from Solly's.
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